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Our Course of Sir Dessons 








In Fundamental thinking, commencing with ‘The Origin of 
Thought,” and ending with ‘*The Limitation of Thought,” ‘*How 
to know Truth” and ‘*The Power of Generalization,” will cause 
every real Educator and Psychologist in the world to sit up and take 
notice. ‘The Fake Psychologists will not dare go through this course 
or mention it to others, because it will put them out of business. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 





THE COURSE IS WORTH $1,000. IT COSTS $6.00 


To-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 


2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 'LL. 





REFERENCE :—Any Professor of Mental Science in the World. 
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RARARRAARAABRARARRARRARAARARRAAAANEARE ALAR ARARRRRALE 


Dear Madame and Sir 


Metals. Copper and Brass, associated as 
they are, conducts an influence over the 
scalp and hair. A phenomena through 
its working ability, bringing the crimpy 
hair straight and silky in appearance, 
causing a rapid growth, a permanent cure 
for dandruff, stopping the hair from fall- 
ing immediately, making natural straight 
hair light in weight, and airy in appear- 
ance. The best hair dryer. No other 
metals so suitable for the hair. Other 
metals not suitable when heated. Brass 
and Copper are friendly to horn, The 
EUREKA COMB Guaranteed. Why not 
It is an assured fact that there is now |order today? Directions go with every 
on the market, a COMB, Scientifically | Comb. 
Made of Hardened and Highly Polished Price complete $1.50. 




















EUREKA COMB CO. 


223} E. Sth Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Hach manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. ‘ 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 


FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM 
Making a grand total of 





Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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‘THE SOULS 


OF BLACK FOLK 





“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black herein 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Straighten 
Your Hair 


Dear Sirs:—I have used only one bottle of your 
pomade and now 1 would not be without it for it 
makes my hairsoft and straight and easy to comb 
and also starts a new growth, 

. F, Waker. Sta. 1—Harriman, Tenn 


Ford’s Hair 


Pomade 


Formerly known as Ozonized Ox Marrow. 

Fifty years of success has proved its merit. 

Its use makes the hair straight, glossy, soft 
and pliable, so you can comb it and arrange it in 
any style you wish consistent with its length. 

Removes and prevents dandruff, invigorates 
the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or 
breaking off and gives it new life and vigor. 

Absolutely harmless--used with splendid re- 
sults even on the youngest children. 

Delicately perfumed, its use is a pleasure, as 
ladies of refinement everywhere declare. 

Ford's Hair Pomade has imitators. Don't 


buy anything else alleged to be “just as good.” “ 


It you want the best results, buy the best Pom- 
ade—it will pay you. Look for this name 


° For Least 


n every package 
If your druggist will not supply you with the 
nuine send us, exprese or postal money order, 
cents for regular size or 25 cents for small size 
bottle and give us your druggist’s name and address. 
We will forward bottle prepaid to any point in U. 
. A. by return mail on receipt of priee. Address: 


The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co., 


158 East Kenzie St. Chicago, Ill. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE is made only in Chi- 
@ago by the above firm. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 








INDIAN HAIR TONIC! 


Itis h ghly recommended for 
the Preservation of the Mair. 
Destroys Dandruff and Tetter 
and preventsi tf alling out. 
Price 50c, or $3.50 per doz: 
s an givorticomen send 
$2.25 for 12 Bottles. 
Name your express office 
J.S. WEBB, +421 W. 15th 
St.; LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











i a] W We want active 
rie P ante Women, Men, 
Girls and Boys in every city and town 
in U. S. to sell our famous toilet ar- 
ticles, and we can show how you can 
make a steady income of from $2 to 
$5 per day in spare time. All goods 
guaranteed to please customers or 
money refunded. Splendid opportun- 
ity. No capital required. No risk. 
Pleasantemployment. Easy. Suc- 
Write quick for our terms 
and full particulars. Address Tay- 
lor Remedy Co., Dept. A Louisville, 
Ky. 


Cess sure. 


Goode, Buses, Henry Co. 





DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS 








t 


Fine Family Wines and Liquors. 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 

739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 

Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 


745 Shawmut Avenue 





TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB J 





For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished @ 
fully nicklé plated, Retains heat m 
= ber than oagt iron. It is indeed t. 
_ en mplest straightener e 


iat od potrpeid of receipt 


and GH 

avery desorption. Most ean ete line Mele 
| Geode In this country for Colored people. Sand 
stampforcateicgus. *. 1H 1, Mich, 


| when!writing please mention Alexandeg’s 
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wtestanSertanterZartertartaertantertenterte ote 
x AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL x, 
COLLEOE. GREENSBORO. N. C. 


:O: 








Six Srrona DEPARTMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- 


CAL TRAINING. 


Graduates earning from $30 


z 


to $150 per month. Board, z| 

| 
$7 per }| 
Catalogue | 


Lodging ann Tuition 


month. Fall 


further information. Address, %| 
Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, : 
N.C. 


0% nFa ne nena w%e eRe ne Ve wVe wa nVanTa Va n¥esVa nVa ve wie w%e 





J. BOGOSIAN 





Ice Cream and Confectioneries. 
We take Orders for Weddings 
and Parties. 


Our Ice Cream is the best in quality. 


ICE CREAM SODA 5 Cents, 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
We sell it by pint, quart or gallon. 





Corner Shawmut Avenue, and Sawyer St | 
Telephone Roxbury 21107. 





Charles Alexande: Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


STUDIO OF PORTRAITURE, 


. W. Wiatne ton, Director, 
Photos enlarged in Crayon, Pastel, 
oi] and water color. Designs for 
both covers, Posters and Calenders. 
Illustrations of all kinds. 
Write 924 N.42 Street, Omaha, Neb. 








| mem 


| which I will sell for you at ten cents for each certif- 


| and sign your full name and town or 


| list by return mail, 
| tions and_advices 


and older 
People too can 
J 


Young People v-\#'-:o0cm: 
handsome and valuable Premiums, 
such as t— 3 Watches, Stere= 
oscopes, Sewing achines, Printing 
Presses, Call Bell Outfits, Learner’s 
Telegraph Instruments, Etc., Etc. 
By — new members for the American Boo! 
Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, an association which 
saves to its members a substantial percentage on 
books, newspapers, magazines, music, maps, etc., 
by obtaining publishers’ discounts, through buying 
for a large number of members. It is no trouble 
to get members. They join for the asking—all 
your friends, relatives and acquaintances should 
gladly join—for whoever buys books, magazines, 
music, and the like, saves money by becoming a 
r. The membership cost is only ten cents a 
ear, and each member receives a handsome certif- 
icate showing his or her right to the benefits of the 
Alliance. WE TRUST OUR AGENTS. NO DE- 
POSIT IS ASKED. We want YOU to become one of 
ouragents and earn your choice of handsome and 
valuable premiums. Just write us a letter like this: 
“The American Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 1713 
Tribune Bldg., New York. Gentlemen:—Please send 
me a book of twenty-five membership certficates 


icate and remit you the proceeds. Also please send 
me premium sheet to the'end that I may select the 
premiums I desire.” Just write us a letter like this 
ost-office 
e will send the certificates and premium 
gostene. and also free instruc- 
‘or your best success. Do not 
delay and let some one else get ahead of you. Write 
to-day andstart right in. Address The Amert- 
can Book Buyers’ Alliance, Limited, 
1713 Tribune Bldg., New York, N. ¥- 


address. 








by becoming a member of the Am- 


SAVE MONEY 


erican Book Buyers’ Alliance, Ltd. 
The Alliance is an es may “ae which saves money for its 
members by buying for a large number of people and get- 
ting the publishers’ discounts, which are divided among 










its membership. The usual dollar book, for 
our members sixty or seventy cents. They 
zine which sells for one dollar a year we cz 
ply for seventy-five to eighty-five cents. ‘ 
cent piece of sheet music we can supply for f: 
to twenty-five centa. We buy for our members any book, 
paper, magazine, periodical, map or piece of sheet music 
ublished, at the best possible discounts. Oftcn one ments 
er saves More than $5 a year in discounts. The annual 
=~ feeis only one dime. Can you afford not to 
join? 
Save Money. Send ten centsand yournameand 
address plainly written and you will receive, by return 
mail, a handsome Certificate of Membership, and be ee 
titled to all the benefits and privileges of the Alliance. 
Address THE AMERICAN BOOK BUYERS’ ALLE 


ANCE, Ltd., 17i5 Tribune Bldg., New York, N. ¥. 


J. H. BARKLEY | 


-REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE., 





nad 








Houses and Apartments for Sale and To Let 


Rents Collected. Furniture and Piano Moving 





EXPRESSING AND GENERAL JOBBING 








Coal and Wood at Wharf Prics 


764a Shawmut Ave., Tel. 1962-4 Rox. 
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66 Making Good” The annual meeting of the Ohio 

| State Federation of Colored Wo- 

men’s Clubs will meet at Cincinnati 

‘*Making good” is the brief,|jn Allen Temple July 8 to10. Ex- 

pithy expression of the growing Ame- | ecutive Board Meeting of Wednesday 

rican sentiment as to the square deal | afternoon July 8, at the same place. 
in politics, finance, transportation- 





commerce, and the industries. The 
: ; ; . LIBERIAN NATIONAL BAR ASSO- 
sentiment contained therein is ne 


less important in the profession of CIATION. 
newspaper making, medicine and a 
teaching. It may be slang,orapro-| The Second Annual meeting of the 


vincialism, but **to make good ”’is| Liberian National Bar Association 
the key note of all success worthy of | took place at Monrovia, Liberia, in 
recognition. It is the one great con-|the executive mansion, last spring. 
sideration in printing and journalism.| A little pamphlet has been issued 
Shilly-shallying, inaccuracy, incom-| telling of the Association’s work. 
pleteness, lack of taste, ‘* just as Among the many addresses delivered 
” . : at 2 eting, severe » ( 
good,” **never mind, that will an- the meeting, several touch upon 
, m — : Liberia’s International relations, and 
swer’”’ are the,pitfalls to disaster and ‘ 
; ir : international Law. 
failure; they all and each signify in- : , ; 
apes Af fe Undoubtedly, at this present time, 
herent indifference to the highest ‘ : 
. where the neighboring powers are so 


sense of honor that requires full mea- , ; oe 
ense of that req evidently covetous of Liberia’s ter- 


sure; a want of proper regard for the | y itory, it can be readily understood 
rights of others, and a lack of the/tnat the discussions were of the great- 
deep, real interest and pride in one’s|est interest. The general tendency 
calling requisite to that high per-|shows that, whatever the premoni- 
formance that brings honor with sat-|tions of international complications 


isfaction in worthy accomplishment. | may be, Liberia looks upon the Unit 
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ed l ( America a i friend t 
I ( i r its right ind jof a y1 Le neri 
an rbitrati in [ h- 
sf Bi ii 
sail | é l ! f o1 poin 4 
THE LIBERIAN COMMISSION te 
HERE! large di 
| be 

Ent iast l: endorsed by D | lu is our failure. If ir 
Bo Vashington, and accon { ic much in a 
pal ] 1 on their tour of t | ‘ A icce¢ \l f 
departmen at Washingtor D. ¢ I ils » muecn it t 
and inti d | him to the Pre ‘ ‘ 
dei 1 Secretary Taft, the Libe 
delegation rejoice in the cord 
an mpa ic reception it has e tha ; 
ce envoy are Vice-pre ( i 
dent J. J. Do n, former president I , 
G. H. Gibson and Charles B. Dunhai u ‘ ; it for 1ack 
of the Liberian bar. nitial { 

The purpose of their mission is to | f@ciitl the ure nol ) sp 
urge the moral a tance of the Uni Skilled labor The gov 
ed States government, and the exer-| ment has do , smooth 
cise of its international influence in| the path to ad t. One q 
behalf of the Negro Republic against er ol 1e pl evenue 1S Dell 
the foreign powers. England, France | Spent for education, and the civiliza 
and Germany, threaten by gradual en ltion of the aborigine. But skilled la 
croachment to endanger the integrity | bor is needed and capiti to push 
of the Republic. Lured by the vast | along the path already started to- 
wealth of natural resources, thes | wards further advancement of th 
powers have at times possessed | people and prosperous business enter- 
themselves of outlying strips, and are | Prise. 
exploiting the territory thus gained Vice-president Dossen in an inte 
for their benefit. View discussing the condition of the 

Another purpose of the envoys is|Negro in Liberia as compared to the 


assistance of 
America, Liberia’s mother country, to 


to solicit the financial 
cultivate the fertile lands, to exploit 
the unlimited and thus 
bring prosperity to their 
of agricultural 
machinery, lack of capital 
to work with, has impeded the Liber- 
ians in the exploitation of the coffee, 
cotton, 


resources, 
wealth and 
people. Lack 


dustrial 


and in- 


rubber, mahogany and other 
industries, which if properly financed 
would undoubtedly prove a source of 


great prosperity to the race. 





conditions of the American Negro, de 
clared that 
tages a hundred-fold greater than his 
brother. And he is a 
he is speaking of 
The standard of life, the luxuries, the 


the American had advan- 


Liberian man 


who knows, what 
education, the standing in church, so 


ciety and politics of the American Ne- 


gro caused them a pleasant sur- 
prise. To quote his words: “To the 


poor white foreigners, who come here 
from the monarchical governments of 
in which the 


Europe, the elegance 
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black ] ple eisal ition. Cor und ould h him moi 
pared with what t ) \ rt m 
with i pove ric i 1 l ounti I ( 
veloped i it is made up o l 
to ikiui it en ou t ind m) if [ cal oO bDacK 
us il i i i ( 1 us and ye true to y 

Su lv t I isn { country in 
mal h 1d ] rtu l 1 ecau l ul 
compart many t i 1¢ t yi man that I should 

( l Let \n ( Ne ( 
combi and ‘.% ess fortuna I 1 It sn i 
bre in t Afri to the é t W 
Ol i! { Cc V y 

—_— ( it ill mal ts 

“| Believe’—-An Everyday Creed. ol ien I enter its se- 

cret < ) and shut out the world 

I believe in my job. It may not vi ( 1 am a lord. Its t 
a very important job, but it mine. | to { ard l 
Furthermore, it is God’s job for me. | The j t pl n all 
He has a purpose in my life with ref- | wo Vhich fi its place, and heav- 
erence to His plan for the world’s i hom vit d 
progress. No other fellow can ta ut I is all-wise and patient 
my place. It isn’t a big place, to and tender. 
sure, but for years I have been mold I believe in day It is all that I 
ed in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar | possess. The past is of value only 
niche in the world’s work. I could !as it can make the life of to-day ful- 
take no other man’s place. He has /|ler and freer. There is no assurance 
the same claim as a specialist tlfat |of to-morrow. I must make good to 
I make for myself. In the end, th lay.—Charles Stelzle. 
man whose name was never heard ———_——— 
beyond the house in which he lived, OLD GREENBOTTOM INN AND 


or the shop in which he worked, may 


have a larger place than the 


has been household 
continents. Yes, | 


May I be kept true 


whose name a 


word ‘in two be 
lieve in my job. 
to the which 


true 


lies before me— 


to God 


task 


myself and who en- 
it. 


my 


to 
trusted me with 

I believe 
may not always agree with 
feel sorry for him if he did, because 
I, myself, do not believe some of the 
absolutely 


in fellow-man. He 


me. 


things that were sure in 
my mind a dozen years ago. 
never lose faith in himself, because if 
he does, he may lose faith in me, and 


that would hurt him more than the 


May he 


I’d | 








OTHER STORIES. 


chap | 


By George Marion McClellan. 


Here is a book we have read with 


great pleasure;—a book that will ap- 
reader of 
the 


peal, we feel sure, to every 
fiction. There five stories, 

first of which gives its name to the lit- 
This first story deserves 


are 


tle volume. 
the first place—it has distinctive mer- 
its, which are perhaps not quite as 
evident in the following sketches, ex- 
cellent though they But the 
|“Old Greenbottom Inn” we find 
| matic force, vividness of description 
which 


be. in 


dra- 


| and those deeper qualities 
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clutch the reader in their grip at|band of New England writers, who 

once, and hold him till the end. represented the best literature in 
It is true, especially in the first pag- many fields that the New World had, 

es, there is some local jargon, which | 4, has since produced and from 

may be a little hard to understand for whom, first south and then west, 


outsiders—yet it gives that delightful 


touch of atmosphere. One feels one- 
self sitting on that campus, the build 
ings close around, and the far moun- 
all. And this 


local-color-rendering 


tains towering over 
vividness of 
be all 


for whom 


must the more pleasing to 


those it awakens old men- 
ories. 
The other stories are all interesting, 


full of pathos, and deep feeling. “For 


Annison’s Sake” describes the sacri- 
fice of a young woman to save her 
lover from death. She is in great 
peril, but all ends well. “Essie 
Dortch” is very true to life. The fas 
cinations of the stage, and the effect 


of stage surroundings on the victims 
of the lure are but too truly pictured. 

There The 
tendency littl 
volume seems to be a lingering on th 


is one thing we regret. 


of the stories in this 
iniquities, the shame, the horror and 
the the 
helplessly the 
the 


the Greenbottom 


cruelties to which race was 


exposed in dark day 


before war. It is true, here and 


there, in Inn for in 


stance, we discover the note of opti 
mism, the achievements 
of the 


to follow 


of pride in 


Negro, and of encouragement 
undeni- 
at 
a dark 
the 


promises. 


the course towards 
But 


sad moments 


able success. dwell all 
the 
The 


the 


why 
upon of 
iod? 


urges, 


per- 


past is dead, present 


future 





WHITTIER AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES 
By Frank Prerson TEBBetts. 
In studying the literary history of 
America we are constantly led to re- 
cognize the importance of that little 





eminated the spirit of a new and dis- 
tinctively American literature. Ina 
sense, as their immediate ancestors 
had been the founders of the great 
republic they were the founders of 
It is a some- 
that in 
Boston 


and its suburbs, all within so brief a 


its school of letters. 
what striking coincidence 


Eastern Massachusetts, in 
period of time that each might count 
the other as a contemporary there 
should have been produced at once 
the greatest poet, the greatest phil- 
osopher, the greatest novelist, per- 
haps the great humorist and a half 
dozen of the other really eminent 
writers that were to grace American 
literature for many years to come. 
They were Romanticists all. And 
through the mental and spiritual con- 
stituency of each, realist and trans- 
cendentalist, poet and sage, novelist 
and philosopher ran the strong woof 
of the Puritan influence, moulding 
the life and directing, to some de- 
gree at least, the thought of every 
one, however distantly he might have 
been removed from Puritan theology 
by subsequent associations and deve- 
lopment. From 
group of writers, every one of whom 
ras destined to eventually achieve 


so remarkable a 


more than national distinction, and 
whose fields of endeavor lay so far 
apart, it is difficult to select him who 
shall be called the leader, particular- 
ly as the standards of comparison 
will naturally differ as widely as the 


men themselves. If, however, the 
highest test of literature be the pow- 
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er to teach the greatest truths by the | at fifteen, a shoe maker at twenty, a 
simplest medium of expression, to|small farmer wrestling with the pro- 
appeal to all men and not alone to|blems of immediate livelihood 
the select and favored classes, while | throughout the major portion of his 
representing by ones own example the life, his interests were chiefly those 


value of high character, simple living, | of the simple people and homely as- 





unceasing industry, close sympathy |sociations in the midst of which he 


| 


| 
tranquil mind, then above all ot! ers| Carpenter in his life of Whittier says 


with the humble things of life and a|lived and worked. George Rice 
| 
it seems to me one of this gifted co- | of his ancestry, ‘‘a great, great, 


terie fulfills the conditions of literary | grandfather, a giant pioneer who 





supremacy, | hewed out a homestead in the wilder- 

In many respects the greatest poet| ness, a great grandfather, a grand- 
of his day, in some respects the| father and a father, all younger sons 
greatest writer and social teacher, | who each married a farmer’s daugh- 
John Greenleaf Whittier has won ®/ter and kept the homestead in his 
place for himself in the hearts of men|tyrn, We know little of what they 
which the passing of time and the|qiq and thought; it was a silent 
progress of events has only served to | ancestry, a typical New England an- 
intensify. Springing from  the| cestry of toil, independence and con- 


same general stock as his contempo-| tent.” It seems to me that the real 


raries and necessarily resembling | secret of Whittier’s influence is to be 


them in many respects, Whittier dif- | 


found in the above lines. The ex- 
fers radically from them all in numer- | periences of those rugged, somber, 
ous particulars. In fact his was the|sijent generations were Whittier’s 
most unique, distinctive, and individ- | osthewn from the ‘ ancestry of toil. 
ual personality of the little group of | independence end content.” Ye set 
which he was amember. Whittier’s| oyt to show the infinite beauty of 


education like Lincoln’s, was of the simple and modest lives, to sing the 
simplest, most radimentary and pri- |song of the plain, familiar world that 
mitive sort. He spoke no lenguage| pe knew so well, and because he was 
but his native tongue. He never 


given understanding as well as sym- 
travelled and his acquaintance with pathetic insight, his efforts resulted 
the outside world was only that which | jy a success as remarkable as it was 
was to be gained from the books and | cystained and lasting. 

periodicals that came into his pos- In comparing Whittier’s writing 
session. He passed his life practi-| with that of his contemporaries, we 
cally within the confines of Essex|are of necessity led to make certain 
County and rarely left it to journey | eliminations at the beginning. Emer- 
more than a few miles from his home. | son and Hawthorne were both greater 
The son of a poor farmer, he was|than Whittier in their respective 
reared in toil and privation and was| fields and between their writings 
accustomed from his earliest days to|there can be no proper comparison. 
the severe and wearing tasks of hus-| Holmes was one of his own Brah- 


bandry. A boy following the plow’ mans, an aristocrat, a writer for the 
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few, as a humorist and a master of 


style he may have surpassed Whit- 


tier, but if he is to be judged by the 
influence alone, he will 
The Autocrat ’ 


will technically be rated as one of 


standard of 


rank below him. 


the great books of the time, but it 


will not be read by succeeding gen- 


erations as will ** Snow Bound,” an 
‘+ Evangeline.” Lowell was more 
the scholar, the university professo1 
and he never strove seriously to sing 
the song that to Whittier was so rare 
and significant. 

And thus it seems that there is 


but one member of this little group | 


approaching Whittier’s perfection in 
his own style and with whom he can 


fittingly be compared. Henry W. 


Longfellow wlll probably be chosen | 


by many students of modern litera- 
ture and justly soas the leading 
American poet. That he was the 
peer of all others in some depart- 
ments it is hard to question and yet | 
it seems to me that in some particu. 
lars at least Whittier out classed 
him. The two men had many things 


in common. ‘They were born not far 
from one another, they labored in 
similar fields, they were not unlike in 
personal appearance, they each pos- 
sessed a kindly and benign disposi- 
tion and a strong upright character, 
they both stood for what was best in 
the Puritan teaching, they shared to- 
gether an immense popularity with 
all classes both at home and abroad 
and their local poetry was quite simi- 
Longfellow’s 


lar in style and range. 
verse was wonderfully musical, 
scholarly and finished. But Whit- 
tier’s lines possessed that simple 
truth and direct application to 
things of familiar interest which 





spondence,there must have been many 
'dull, wretched hours spent as an in- 


Longfellow’s did not always have. 
And while the latter poet did indeed 
stand for militant Americanism, his 
very versatility of training and fa- 
miliarity with foreign tongues and 
scenes, operated to take something 
from the strength of his writings as 
compared to Whittier’s. Doubtless 
he more nearly approached Whittier 


than any of the rest, possessing as 
he did the tendency toward simplicity 
in subject and treatment, which dis- 


tinguished the work of both; and 
| yet he lacked just that element of ex- 
| perience with the life, just that ele- 
ment of contact with the people and 
the soil which made Whittier’s writ- 
ings probably the greatest of their 
kind. 

Whittier passed a very quiet, un- 
eventful existence, near the farm 
where he was born, an existence of- 
ten troubled by the grind of poverty 
and saddened by chronic ill health. 
If we are to judge from his corre- 


valid on the old farm at Haverhill, 
hours which must have tried his in- 
spired and ambitious nature sorely 
and in which only his simple trust 
and inevitable hopefulness saved him ¢ 
from bitterness and depair. His 
eager interest and occasional pilgrim- 
ages in the cause of abolition only 
served to further undermine his deli- 
cate constitution and hurry him back 
to the country into enforced seclusion. 
In the golden afternoon of his life 





being in a somewhat better financial { 
condition and relieved from the 
pressing need under which he 


had previously lived, he found exis- 
tence more restful. He passed his 
time largely between the Amesbury 
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house and the pleasant old Danvers 
residence, Oak Knoll, from which he 
occasionally made short trips to visit 
nearby friends. Here he received the 
many distinguished visitors who con- 
stantly called upon him, extending to 
him the homage of the literary world 
and carrying with them some- 
thing of the 
ful personality. 


away 
sunshine of his delight- 
In the Spring of 
1892, having just recovered from an 
attack of Grip, he went to recuperate 
at the home of a friend at Hampton 
Falis. And there looking the 
balcony out upon the pleasant fields 
by the 
recollection of a life well spent, hon- 


from 
and flashing sea, cheered 
ored, beloved and universally remem- 


His 


‘*Love 


bered, he passed quietly away. 


last words were _ typical. 
love to all the world.”’ 

The religious nature in Whittier was 
“ame to be 
The 
beautiful lines from ‘*Snow Bound” 


strong and in later life it 
a somewhat modfied Puritanism. 
superior I think to Longfellow’s 
‘*Psalm of Life,” and superior even 
in some respects to the imposing but 
the 
the absolute simplicity of his faith. 


sombre ‘*Thanatopsis,”’ express 


“We tread the paths their feet have 
worn, } 

We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of | 
bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, | 
Their written words we linger o’er | 


| 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 


| Ala., 


| editor 





That somehow, somewhere neet we 
must 
Alas for him who never s« 
The stars shine through his 
press trees; 
Who, hope less, lays his deé 

Nor looks to see the brea nD a 
Across the mournful marbles la 

Who hath not learned in hour f 

faith, 
The truth to flesh and el in 
known, 

That Life is ever lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its O 

CHURCH NOTES. 

Key West, Fla., June 17.—Rev. L 
C. Curtis, D. D., who has recently re- 
turned from Africa, where he ha 
served as missionary, is in this city 
visiting Rev. Houston and family. 

Mr. M. C. B. Mason, D. D., is one 
of the general officers elected by the 
General Conference at 3altimore, 
Maryland. He shall serve in the ca- 


pacity of Corresponding Secretary of 


the Freedman’s Aid Society. 





The National Convention of Congre- 
Workers among the colored 
people be held Birmingham, 
next September. It is thought 
that Rev. Abraham Lincoln DeMond, 
of the Buxton (La.) Gazette, 


gational 


will in 


|}who has been engaged in educational 


and missionary labors for the past 
twenty years, and who is one of the 


most widely known colored Congrega- 


No voice is heard, no sign is made, |tional ministers in the United States, 


No step is on the conscious floor; 
Yet love will dream and faith will 
trust 
(Since He who knows 
just) 


our need m 


bene be chosen as president. Rev. Mr. 
DeMond is a man of fine character 


is an executive of force, and 


would be a tower of strength to the 
Congregational cause in this country. 
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SHALL WE FIGHT THE “JIM Statement of the Case. 
CROW” CAR. 
Mrs. Reed had a ticket for lower 
Now or never must Colored people berth No. 4, from Memphis, Tenn., to 


the 
system as a fixed condi- 
travel, or whether they shall 
fight the unjust law and the petty prac- 


decide whether they will accept 
“Jim Crow” 


tion of 


tice through all the courts, until the 
United States Supreme Court has 


squarely and fully decided the ques- 
tion. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
law is settled; that Negro people can 
be compelled to ride in “Jim Crow” 
cars, provided the accommodations are 
equal and that this proscription applies 
to all passengers whether they be the 
Inter-State or Intra-State. This belief 
arises from two apparent reasons: 

First, Because the separate car laws 
of the Southern States require it; and 
That the 
can independently of any law, establish 


Second, railroad companies 
and enforce a rule of separation. 
This belief springs too, from another 
erroneous opinion, namely, that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
decided the second proposition and up- 
held The is that this 
Court has done nothing of the kind, 
but decided that separate car laws do 


the first. fact 


not apply to Inter-State passengers. 
The question of the validity of statutes 
that require passengers to ride accord- 
ing to their color or race under pen- 
alties in separate coaches, provided 
they be equal in accommodation has 
never been directly presented to or de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

We to announce that 
there is pending in the United 
States Circuit Court, at St. Paul, Minn., 
a case where all these questions can 
be and are squarely put in issue, and 


Reed vs. Pullman 


are pleased 


now 


will be fought out: 
Co. 





Hot Springs, Ark. After she had tak- 


en her seat in her section the Pullman 


conductor forcibly ejected her. Suit 


was brought against the Pullman Co., 
to recover damages. The company pleads 


in justification and defence, the sep- 


arate coach law of Tennessee; also 


that it had established and had in force 
and effect a rule requiring the separa- 
tion of Colored and white passengers; 
and that the common law rule, requir- 
ing equal accommodations, had been 
abolished by the laws of the state of 
Tennessee. The case will be brought 


for trial at the coming June term of 


the court and is in charge of the le- 


gal department of the Niagara Move- 


ment. 

Here then, is an opportunity for us 
to have finally determined the debated 
wit: Can the Pullman 


question, to 


Co. exclude Colored passengers from 
their sleeping, parlor and dining cars? 

We are confident of a victory and we 
feel thousand 


that the sum of one 


(1000) dollars should be immediately 
contributed for the expense of this 
trial—we shall need to bring our wit- 
nesses from Memphis, Tenn. The case 
must not fail for want of money. We 


therefore earnestly appeal to all to 
subscribe and pay in the needed amount 
now. Contributions may be sent di- 
rectly to the secretary of the depart- 
ment, to Mrs. Varrie W. Clifford, 1224 U 


street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AN APRIL WALK. 


One gloomy morning in April we 
took a walk along a road which leads 
on and on into the country. 

On 


seemingly 


side were of 
On 
were little hard knobs which looked as 


if 


either trees 


dead. 


rows 
the bare twigs 


unlifelike as they were made of 
wood. 

-atches of snow here and there, made 
us feel that winter was still here even 
yas a mildness in the air, 
had 


not yet succeeded in bursting through 


though there 


in spite of the fact that the sun 


the clouds. As we walked along, we 


talked of these things and one said, 


does not want to leave us. 


It | 


“Winter 


How gloomy it is this morning. 
does seem as if spring will never 


come” 

But even as she spoke away in the 
distance we heard a sweet note. 

“Wait, listen! Surely that cannot be 
a song sparrow” 


It came again sweet and clear and we 


knew that the dear little bird was 
here. 

Then across our vision flashed the 
brown and red of a saucy robin. He 


perched on a tree near by and he and 


the song sparrow vied with each other 
in proclaiming the glad _ tidings: 
“Spring has come,” they sang. “Praise 
God, spring has come again.”’ 

In a short time the sun burst 


through its cloud covering and flooded 
the light 


Colder days have come, yet the robin 


place with and warmth. 


has continued his message of hope. 


Soon the fruit trees were covered with 





blossoms, and what seemed like hard 


wooden knobs have swelled and burst 
into tender green leaves. 
“God 


mindful of his chiidren.” 


Everything 
He 


As we have 


seems to say, is good. is 


watched the coming of the birds, and 


the opening of leaves and blossoms 


and 
felt 


after a winter of cold and frost 


seeming death we nave often 


“How like the life of Negro women in 


- 


the United States” 


Oh, the blighting, blasting winter 
of slavery! Soul and body withered 


and frost-bitten by that awful crime. 


better. 
No hope, it seemed, for anything 
Yet finally freedom came. This 
brought new life, new hope. Just as 


the song of the bird brings the hope 
of spring into the heart, so freedom 


brought hope into the hearts of these 


women. 
At present the cloud of unreasoning 


prejudice hides the face of the sun. 


The birds are singing, telling us that 


God is good, but some of us fail to 


hear their message of hope and cheer. 


Our eyes are holden. We are deaf, 


We neither see nor hear any message 
of hope. 


The hateful undeserved prejudice 


with which we are surrounded so 


chills and blights our lives that we 


see no hope for us at present nor in 
the future. 

As this is a year of panic and many 
will be hindered from attending state 
and national meetings, let us encour- 
age each other through our state and 
Wo not always hold 


Do 


national papers. 


up the dark side. not surround 


ourselves with gloom and sadness. 
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What if our hearts burn with indig- 


nation at our restrictions simply and 


solely because of our color? Let each 


woman devide that she will be a har- 


binger of spring in her home, in her 
community Let each one resolve to 
be good and pure and true. 

Whatever task is given to you, re- 
solve to perform it better than any- 
one else in the world. 

Let us prove ourselves capable, trust- 
worthy and though the sun of hope is 
behind the clouds, he is there; We 
know he is there. Frost may be in 


the air, patches of snow on the ground; 
yet the brave crocuses, the bright daffo- 


dils, the hardy tulips make a glow of 


color in the green Robin is 


grass. 


singing; the song sparrow in the dis- 
tance calls sweet and clear. 
The Negro woman is awake to her 


responsibilities; to her opportunities. 
If she bore two hundred and fifty years 
of the greatest curse ever borne by 
any people, she must, she will over- 
come this present curse, this curse of 
prejudice. 

How? By being true to herself and 
to her God. 

Oh, dear sisters, get education, get 
money, get fame, if you can, but first, 
last and always, get into intimate rela- 
tion to God. 
if the answer 


depended wholly upon you. 


Pray, then work as 
We know 


that our enemies accuse us of being 


immoral and vile. Our very friends 
feel that we are weak and almost 
contemptible. 


The only way to prove to the world 


that we are neither is to measure up, 








nay, that will not satisfy, we must be 


etter in every way than women of 


other races. Courage, dear women. 


‘he cross is neavy, the thorns give us 


exquisite pain, but let us believe on 
i 


God. Let us say each day, “God is in 
Heaven; all’s right in the world.” 


(Mrs.) HARRIET K. PRICE. 


His 
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A Slump in Diamonds. 
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By H. MAxweELt. 





Mr. Bernard Martin sat in his back 
parlor in Hatton Garden, looking, as he 
felt, ill at ease and worried, for he 
was not only a dealer in diamonds, but 
he was a large holder of shares in dia- 
mond mining companies, ard there had 
been a great drop that morning in the 
value of the precious stones them- 
selves, ‘as well as in the shares of the 
companies that produced them. 

This would not have mattered very 
much in ordinary times, because he 
would merely have had to hold on un- 
til prices recovered; but it mattered 
very much at the present juncture be- 
cause he was in urgent and immediate 
need of a very large sum of money. 
And the point that worried him—the 
point he was trying to decide—was 
whether to raise the required funds by 
selling stones or selling scrip. 

The matter was so difficult to decide 
that his mind harked back to the third 
alternative—need he sell at all? 

Then he groaned inaudibly. Before 
he had been groaning only in spirit, for 
he realized there was no help for it. He 
must make the sacrifice and ineur the 
loss unless he wished to see the am- 
bition of a lifetime—the hopes he had 
built upon his daughter making a great 
marriage—wrecked, stultified and 
brought to nothing. 

He moved to the speaking tube com- 
municating with the upper apartments 
and called: 
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“Florence, I want you.” 

“All right, father Vu 
minute,” was the reply. 

“At once, please!’’ he rejoined per- 
emptorily. 

“I’m coming, father; but | warn you 
if it has anything to do with the old 
business you'll merely be wasting my 
time and your own.” 

Mr. Bernard Martin gave vent to a 





come in a 


vicious utterance which sounded like | 


“ham” or “lamb,” and returned to his 
writing table. 
A moment or two later Florence en- 
tered the room dressed for going out. 
“Florence’—his manner changed and 
his voice took on a pleading note— 


“why will you not see that what I am} 


asking you to do is entirely for your 
own good?” 

“Father, it is no use. Remember, I 
warned you it wouldn’t be.” 

He proceeded, without taking the 
smallest notice of her interruption: 

“What is the matter with Lord Glen- 
avon’? He is everything that a young 
girl's fancy could paint in a future hus- 
band 
rich and as certain to be Prime Min- 


Hansome, young, clever, steady, | 


ister of England some day as you and | 


I are standing here now. And he loves 
you devotedly for yourself, not for the 
money I shall give you on your mar- 
riage What, in heaven’s name, can 
any girl want more? Are my wishes 
to count for nothing with you?” 


“Oh, father, don’t let’s have another | 


scene,’ she answered, a little wearily. 
“We've been through all this so many 
times before, and it’s all so utterly 
futile. I can’t and won’t marry Lord 
Glenavon, and there’s an end of it!” 

“It is not the end of it, I tell you! 
Your infatuation for that 


“Yes; just one thing.” His manner 
became studiously calm all in a mo- 
ment, and therefore much more effec- 
tive. I intend to bring you to your 
senses, my girl; and, to begin with, 
I may tell you that, whoever you may 
eventually marry, it will not be Har- 
old Vere—I have provisioned against 


that contingency. Now you may go 
and think it over.” 
“Of course, if you have provided 


against it, father, there is no more to 
be said.” 

Let alone, Mr. Bernard Martin pro- 
ceeded to wrestle anew with the dif- 
ficult point that worried him. Should he 
sell diamonds, or should he sell dia- 
mond shares, to raise the large sum 
he required for his immediate needs? 
He finally decided to sell diamond 
shares, and rang up his broker on the 
telephone 

“IT want to sell fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamond scrip,” was the or- 
der. 

““How’s the market?’ he inquired sav- 
agely. 

“As bad as it can be—persistent sell- 
ing,” was the reply. 

It was 10.45 next morning and Mr. 

Bernard Martin was once more seated 
at his desk. 
- He had just been in telephonic com- 
munication with his broker, and had 
heard that there had been a startling 
recovery both in diamonds and dia- 
mond shares. 

The persistent selling which had de- 
pressed prices yesterday had suddenly 


| ceased, and all values were on the up- 


| grade. 


The broker’s opinion was that 
“the slump” was going to be followed 


| by a “boom,” and his urgent advice 


beggarly | 


young scamp of a stock broker, who | 


is only after your money—my money,” 
he corrected himself—“has deadened 
you to all sense of shame and decency.” 

“Father, I really can’t listen to any 
more of this. 
scamp and not a beggar, though he 
fs very poorly off, and he is not after 
anybody’s money—he is after me! If) 
he remains in the same mind when he | 


Harold Vere is not a! 
;}ed him with an exultant sense of tri- 


was “to buy.” 

In front of him on the desk was the 
check for £50,000 The thought of part- 
ing with it dismayed him, but the 
‘hought of what he was going to pur- 
chase with it—viz., the breaking of 
his rebellious daughter’s spirit—thrill- 


umph. 
Harold Vere’s appointment was for 
11 oclock, so he wouldn’t be long now. 


is well enough off to marry, I shall| There came a knock at the door, and 


marry him. I, at all events 
change. Have you done with me? | 
There is nothing else to be said, sure- 
ly.” 


shan’t | Florence appeared. 


“Harold is here, father. Shall I tell 
him to come in?” 
“How did you know he was coming?” 
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he vociferated. 

“He told me, of course.” 

“Told you, did he? Then he has less 
shame than even I gave him credit for. 
Did he tell you why he was coming, 
miss?” 

“Oh, yes, he told me!” 

“Well, what do you think of him 
now?” 

“What I have always thought of him! 
But I think it particularly mean and 
horrid of you, father!” Then she 
turned to the door and called: “Come 
in, Harold! Father’s ready for you!” 

Harold Vere came in and wished Mr. 
Martin good morning in a pleasant, 
cheery voice, and Mr. Martin replied 
with an unintelligible snort: 

“Here’s the affidavit you’ve got to 
sign, Vere; and you’re on your oath, 
mind. Listen, girl, and then perhaps 
youll be able to judge whether this beg- 
garly scamp is after you. or your 
money!” 

“I'm listening, father,’ said 
ence, with perfec. composure. 

Mr. Martin then began to read in a 
loud and angry tone of voice, as fol- 
lows: 

“I, Harold Vere, stock and _ share 
broker, solemnly make oath and say, 
that in consideration of the sum of 
£50,000 of which I hereby acknowledge 
th ereceipt, I will never marry Florence 
Martin, daughter of Bernard Martin, 
Esq. 

“I bind myself never to see her, or 
speak to her, or write to her from this 
day forth, or to hold any communica- 
tion with her, directly or indirectly, so 
long as I live; and I further undertake 
to leave England within a week from 
the present date, and never return to 
1. 


Flor- 


“Now kiss the Kook, and then sign.” | 


Mr. Martin pushed a Testament 
across the table and shot a triumphant 
glance at Florence. 

“Mr. Martin, I am quite prepared to 
promise never to marry your daughter, 
even without this,” said Harold, toying 
with the check 

“No quibbling, sir! I acquainted you 
beforehand with the terms of the af- 
fidavit. Nw quibbling!” 


“You tell him, Florence,” whispered 
Harold. 

“Certainly, Father, Harold is quite 
ready to promise never to marry me, 


because we are married already.” She 
pointedly displayed the third finger of 
her left hand. “You see my wedding 
ring, father? We were married yes- 
terday. And now you’ve got to for- 
give us.” 

Mr. Martin’s first movement was 
characteristic. He started up, stretch- 
ed across the table, snatched the check 
from Harold’s hand and tore it to 
pieces He resumed his_ seat and 
glanced at the pair. Then he said: 


“Very well, go and starve!” 

“Oh, no, father! We hope you won’t 
send us away like this; but if you do 
we shan’t starve. Harold has simply 
made stacks of money in the last day 
or two, haven’t you, Harold?” 

Then Harold spoke. 


“T can't tell you what I’m worth to 
fifty thousand pounds or so, Mr. Mar- 
tin, but I profited enormously by yes- 
terday’s drop in diamonds. You see, I 
engineered the fall.” 

Florence was too proud and excited 
to remain silent. 


“Yes, father, Harold sold and sold 
and sold and sold, and prices went 
down and down and down, and, of 
course, he hadn’t got anything to sell 
really, and if they hadn’t got down he 
would have lost millions. 


“But it wouidn’t have made any dif- 
ference to us, becauese, naturally, he 
wouldn’t have been able to pay. And 
when they went down awfully low, he 
bought them all back; and since then 
they’ve been going up and up and up, 
and Harold rather thinks at the pres- 
ent moment he is worth more diamonds 
than you.” 


That sound of “ham” or “lamb” 
trembled for a moment on Mr. Martin’s 
lips, but he didn’t say it. 

Speaking with a great effort, he said: 


‘Well, you know, a chap that can 
handle the diamond market like that 
ought to be equal to anything. He 
might even rise to be Prime Minister 
of England some day.” 

“Then you forgive us, father?” 


“Good heavens—yes!” answered Mr. 





| Martin. “Be off on your honeymoon.” 
And they went.—New York Evening 
Journal. 
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Als the Lily Among Thorns 


Mrs. Jimsie Delevan Breaks Into 
Suburban Society 


By Temple Bailey. 
Hee ett 


On the occasion of her first visit) would ever look like tnis,” touching 
to the Merritts’ new suburban home| hey ghining coiffure with light finger 
the harmony of the furnishings steep- | tips. “Jimsie, it reminds me of the 
ed slowly into little Mrs. Delevan’s | pefore-and-after advertisements. And 
soul. | money did it all.” 

etapenene. Romy apn — ed -— Her husband looked at her anxiously. 
gone upstairs for the night, “did you | ‘Midget.’ he warned. “don't get mer- 
ever see anything so perfect as this} ““°5®, Se warned, dom’ se 
room? It’s like the heart of a rose.” | “°D@*Y. , 

| “Oh, I won’t, I won’t,’ she promised. 
| 
| 
| 





“It’s pretty nice,’ her husband | 
agreed. “But Im glad, glad, glad, that we don’t 

“It’s a dream,” little Mrs. Delevan | bave to scrimp and save, and that you 
emphasized; “so soft and restful. No|on’t have to work until your shoulders 
sprawling flowers on the wall paper,| re stooped; and I’m glad that we can 
no glaring white enamel, no brass; | have a good time before we are too 
just fawn-brown walnut, and cream | °/d to enjoy it, and if 1 seem conceited 
hangings, with the pink overcurtains | about my clothes and things, you must 
and the pink under the bedspreads giv-| 20t worry, for it isn’t really conceit, 
ing the color note.” but just thanksgiving, Jimsie Delevan.” 

She stopped, overcome by her own Her voice trembled and her eyes filled 
eloquence. And in the pause Jimsie with tears, and for the third time Jim- 
kissed her. sie kissed her. 

“Go and put on that pink fandangle| “! Know, dear,” he said softly, as 
of yours,” he said, “then you'll be com- | She clung to him, and for a little time 
fortable and match the room.” And/ ‘hey were silent, looking into the fire. 
presently she danced back, a rosy vis- But it was not long before Mrs. Dele- 
ion. van was planning again. 

“Jimsie Délevan,” she said, perching “We must have a house,” she said, 
herself on her husband’s knee, “‘did you | “4nd make a break into society.” 
ever think I could look so nice?” “With a big S?” smiled her husband, 

He kissed her again. “I always knew She nodded. “It will be such fun,” 
you were pretty, Midget.” she said. Mrs. Merritt is going to help 

“Oh,” she challenged him, “even|™e, but her friends are older, and of 
when I had to work so hard in that | Course some of it I will have to do my- 
little shack out West, and wore ging- | Self, Jimsie, and I’m just dying for the 
ham dresses, and my hair twisted in a| “hance.” 
tight knob at the back of my head?” Six months later her chance came. 

“You were pretty then,” he insisted,| The house had been bought, and under 
“but not quite such a stunner as since| the expert guidance of a high priced 
we got our money.” decorator was exquisitely finished and 

She laughed delightedly. ‘No one| furnished. In the garage was the au- 
would have dreamed that my hair; tomobile longed for by Jimsie, and 
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everything was ready for entertainment 


except the guests. 


“I am going to have a housewarm- | 


ing,” Mrs. Delevan announced, as on 
the first day of their occupancy she 
danced through the rooms. 

“But, my dear,’ Mrs. Merritt expos- 


tulated, “‘you don’t know any people.” | 


“I'll go into the highways and 
dges,”’ said saucy Mary Delevan. 
But the experienced Mrs. Merritt 
shook her head. “This is a very ex- 
clusive suburb, my dear,’ she said. 
“You will find that friends come to you 
slowly.” 

Mrs. Delevan nodaed. “My neighbors 
are like ice,’ she confided. “I ran over 
next door one morning to ask if I 
might use the telephone—it was before 
ours was put in—and the maid showed 
me where it was, and just then the lady 
of the house trailed by with a little 
girl and a nurse following her, and the 
baby was a dear, and I said, ‘Good 
morning, sweetheart,’ and the. baby 
fluttered her hands, and stopped. But 
the mother went straight on, and said 
over h Ider, ‘Bring the babr here 
at once, Matilde,’ and they carried h 
off as if I had been the plagu LI 


liceman 


ne 








“That Marcia \ l iid 
Mrs. ! iit. S} 

“Well, I think she lacks the milk of 
human kindness,” said Jimsie hotly. “I 
don’t think I should put my in su 
a posi. in, Mid; 

Mrs. Del ughed ( msi 
Jimsi ] i ing 
like I V 7 2 l OOo 





the i i ndsh i Wa 
theref« with Neith 

thei cenu 1 con i] l help oO 
she and Ji ( 2 o th vig nou 
of worship in the heart of the city 
where they had learned the 

son i hropy, aud where, unde 








But [I should | some neigh 
Mrs. Delevan told tier husband one day 
in a burst of confidene “Some homy 








people who would 


But nobedy ran in, and the Delevans 
drove their automobile in solitary 
state, and Mrs. Delevan’s'. beautiful 
OWLS wWast¢ their sweetness on the 
lesert emptiness of their big rooms. 
inven at the Country Club they came 
and went ungreeted anu unmissed. 

It was through Dilh m Went- 
V that the Delevans had obtained 
menibership in the cl Wentworth 
iad ret Delevan several times in a 
business way, and now and then they 

h on the suburban 








had talked tos 
‘press. 

“He hz iles of money,” Dillingham 
ntworth told his satellites, “and 
glad to make himself solid by 

ndi: it on the new clubhouse.” 
©O the satellites were civil to Jimsie. 
their wives passed little Mrs. Dele- 
with ¢] merest nod, and one 
rning Marcia Wentworth looked 
h head as if she had never 





Jimsie ! van took things 


hb au 
y sha’n’t treat you that way, 
bh said. “It’ 1 darned 
wa rong language for Jim- 


orth more than the whole 
his iurt comment. 


{ don’t (hink they really mean to be 

! 1,” ex d little Mrs. Delevan. 
i t 1} a” 

yell, it’s a mighty vor way,” said 


hful levan; and filled with 
1 purpese, : epaired that 
Ctub, where there 
meeting of men to plan for the 


It was when the question of the li- 
debt was brought up 
ventworth, who was 

iooked hopefully at Dele- 


to help out,” 
1 the arm of 





I’m not sure,” he said. “I had 


thought of making up the whole de- 
ul¢ 
Tl niunificence of the amount al- 


ir breath away, and they 





listened eagerly for the confirmation 


‘That's certainly awfully generous,” 
murmured. 
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“I’m not sure,” Delevan went 
slowly, ‘“‘that I care to stay in the club 
or that we shall stay in the town. 
Mrs. Delevan finds it a bit lonely.” 

“Lonely?” 

“Yes. We have practically no friends 
here. We are outsider, you know.” 

There was no bitterness in his tone. 
He merely made a plain statement of 
the fact, and allowed them to digest 
it. 

“I'll think about it,” he said, as he 
rose. “If we stay of course I shall be 
glad to make up any deficiency—if we 
stay—” 

That night Dillingham Wentworth 
said to his wife. “I wish you would 
call on Mrs. Delevan, Marcia.” 

“Next door?” 


“Te” 
Marcia leaned her elbows on the 
table in the graceless, unmannerly 


fashion of the day, and said meditative- 
ly, “But they are impossible, Dill.” 
“He will help with the Country Club 
debt a lot if they stay, but they are 
thinking of going. And he told of the 
conversation of the night before. 
“Marcia’s eyes sparkled. “I like 
that,” she said. “He’s got backbone— 
but really they are impossible, Dill.” 
“Why,” he persisted. 
“Oh, you know,” she flashed. 


And she is so pleased with her clothes.” 
“She’s pi y,” said Dillingham, “and 
refined locking.” 


pretty.” 


She considered it for a while, with | 
her chin on her jeweled hands, and 
then said, ““Well, l’ll ask her to my 


luncheon next week. I’m going to have 
fourteen women, and they all live here, 
and she’l! have her chance to get ac- 
quainted.” 

“Good girl,’ said Dillingham Went- 


worth, and Marcia shrugged her shoul- | 


ders and laughed. 


Marcia Wentworth’s call and subse- | 
. Delevan | 


quent invitation set little Mr: 
afiutter. “Isn’t it sweet of her, Jim- 
sie?” she said. ‘‘And she’s perfectly 
beautiful.” 

But Jimsie, remembering the meet- 
ing at the Country Club, smiled down 
at her wisely. “I’m glad you’ve got 
your chance, Midget,” he said. 


On the day of the luncheon little 


- 


‘“No- | 
body knows them, and they are so new. | 


Mrs. Delevan went forth arrayed in all 
her glory. From the deep embroidered 
| hem of her chiffon gown to the tip of 
her sweeping plumes, she was in brown 
But so cunning were the touches of 
gold, of lace, and of ermine, of topazes 
set in antique settings, that there was 
nothing somber in the effect, and her 
hair, puffed and waved and giving out 
shining lights, was the finish of a har- 
monious whole. And her eyes were 
like stars, smiling and flashing. 

“Do you like me, Jimsie?” she asked 
| as she swept into her husband’s den, 
where Delevan occupied certain hours 
| of the day with business 

“I love you,” said Jimsie Delevan, 
|}and took her into his arms in an em- 
| brace that almost demolished the big 
| hat. 
| “Oh, I’m going to a party, a party, a 

party!” sang little Mrs. Delevan. 
“Don’t you wish you were going, too, 
| Jimsie?” 
| “Not with that bunch of ic 
her husband, elegantly. 

“Jimsie!” his wife reproached him. 
“And they are trying to be so nice to 
me!” 

“Well, they are roses with the thorns 
all in place,” he amended. ‘Perhaps 





icles,” said 


| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
| 


they won’t prick you, dear heart. As 
if anybody could!” 

And she kissed him for that, and 
went away. 

But the first beautiful course of 


| caviar had not passed before she real- 
ized that she was an outsider and an 
ali 

| alien. 


They were all perfectly civil to her. 


But her frank friendliness met with 
}mno response. The talk was of things 


of which she had no knowledge. There 
was the tea at the Pollards’, the dinner 
dance at the Dubant’s the Van Alens’ 
cotillion, the patter and chatter of a 
hundred things in which she had no 
place. And not one of these women 
tried to make a little corner in their 
conversation for her. 

Even the pretty gown failed of com- 
|} forting. Ther were gowns of more 
| distinction, and Marcia Wentworth, 
tall and dark in a daring combination 
of peacock blue and green and silver, 
was a picture beyond compare. 

And as the luncheon had begun, it 
progressed and ended, and immediately 
after, some of the ladies went away. 
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But a few of Marcia’s intimates dal- 
lied, and little Mrs. Delevan dallied 
with them, hoping against hope that 
before she left she might count one 
woman as her friend. 

But their conversation swept past 
her, and Marcia Wentworth, lounging 
in a long chair, made no effort to turn 
it in the direction of the wistful little 
guest in the brown gown. 

And at last Mrs. Delevan went up- 
stairs to get her wrap. She would go 
home to Jimsie—Jimsie, who never 
failed her. 

As the maid helped her on with the 
sable coat, a white-capped nurse stop- 
ped at the door. 

“Marie, you keep your eye on the 
baby,” she said, “I’ve got to go down- 
stairs a minute.” 

“All right,” the maid agreed. 

“The baby! Oh, might I see her?” 
Mrs. Delevan asked eagerly. 

“She’s in the nursery, ma’am,” the 
maid said. 
Then, as two other guests came in, she 
turned to help them. 

And little Mrs. Delevan ran down the 
hall toward that region of delight, the 
nursery. She knew what a beautiful 
place it must be in this beautiful house. 
But more than all the beauty would be 
the baby! 

As she neared the end of the hall, 
there came the sound of cooing, that 
changed, presently, to a little whim- 
per. 
“I’m coming, baby,” sang little Mrs. 
Delevan, forgetting the women in the 
room below, forgetting the coldness and 
the cruelty that had stung her, for- 
getting everything but the sound of 
that little voice—the voice of the 
baby! 

And then, as sne stood on the thres- 
hold of the beautiful room, her heart 
was clutched and held by an awful ter- 
ror. 

For between her and the baby was a 
sheet of waving flame! It was so easy 
to see how it had happened. The win- 
dow was down from the top, and the 
muslin curtains had blown far out 
into the room, touching the flare of the 
alcohol lamp, where a cup of milk was 
heating. And in the corner against the 
wall was the baby’s crib, and the baby 
was standing in her crib, her eyes a 
little startled, her thin dress fluttering 


“It’s at the end of the hall.” | 








out to meet the fire! 

There was no time to cry out, there 
was no time for anything but to strip 
off the sable coat, to beat back the 
waving curtain, to wrap the baby in the 
fur garment, regardless of the blazing 
bits of muslin that dropped on the chif- 
fon gown, regardless of everything but 
getting the baby to a place of safe- 
ty. 

And then she screamed and 
screamed; and as they came running— 
the maids, and the guests, and Marcia 
Wentworth, hurrying for once in her 
life—they found the little woman beat- 
ing out the fire that was trying to 
reach the sweeping plumes, burning 
her hands, burning— 

They got rugs around her in a mo- 
ment, and the dauger was over, and 
then Marcia screamed, “Where’s my 
baby?” 

Little Mrs. Delevan laughed feebly. 
She was sitting on the floor in the 
wreck of her finery, but her eyes were 
shining. 

“She’s in the bath tub,” she said. 
was the only safe place.” 

And there they founu her, cooing as 
she pulled at the jeweled buttons of 
the fur coat. 

Marcia came back with the baby in 
her arms, and looked at little Mrs. 
Delevan on the floor. “You dear child,” 
she said, with her fine face working, 
and then she dropped right down on 
the floor beside her, and cried, for 
Marcia loved her baby more than any- 
thing in the whole wide world. 

And when she said again, “You dear 
child,” little Mrs. Delevan whispered, 
“My own baby died when she was a 
year old,” and the two women looked 
into each other’s eyes, and knew that 
whatever might be their outward dif- 
ferences, at heart they were both moth- 
erss, and then and there Marcia Went- 
worth kissed Mary Delevan, and the 


“Tt 


kiss was the sealing of a_ lifelong 
friendship. 
“And oh, Jimsie,” said little Mrs. 


Delevan that evening, as she lay in her 
husband’s arms, Leld tightly because 
he had come very near losing her, 
“they were all perfectly lovely.”’ 

Her big husband looked down at her 
with adoring eyes. “It’s because you 
are lovely yourself, Midget,” was his 
way of settling it. 
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SOME DAY FOR YOU AND ME. 





In a dim little room 
I saw a weaver plying at his loom 
That ran as swiftly as an iterant rhyme; 
And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 
Weaving the web of Life. 
"T was parti-colored, wrought of Peace and Strife; 
And through the warp thereof 
Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 
And one stood by whose eyes were brimmed with tears, 
Poising the mighty shears 
Wherewith, when seemed the weaver’s will at ebb, 
He cut the wondrous webb. 
Time weaves and weaves; and his dark brother, he 
Will one day cut the web for you and me. 
—Clinton Scollard. 





Apples of Sodom & & & £ 


(A Hawaiian Love Story.) 


Bu J. Wi. Girnin 








Many years ago there lived in Hoi- 
kaopuiaawalau, in Hamakua, on Maui, 
a Hawaiian maiden whose story I will 
tell as I heard it from one who knew 
it well. 

Her name, which they said was given 
her by her kupuna Hikiau, who was a 
favorite chief under Kamehameha the 
the great, was Kalaninuiahilapalapa, 
but we always called her Lani. She 
lived with her parents in that beauti- 
ful little fern-clad valley known today 
as Awalau, where her father worked in 
a sawmill. He was a very large and 
powerful man and as good natured as 
large men usually are. His name was 
Kapohakunuipalahalaha, but as that 
was unnecessarily long, we shortened it 
to Nui, and a faithful man Nui was at 
any kind of work. Those who know 
what saw mill work is, know that great 
strength is appreciated, especially when 
you are depending on a man to keep his 
end of a cant-hook up to time. He was 
as hospitable as the natives have the 
reputation of being, and that is say- 
ing a good deal. The mother, Kamaka, 
was a sprightly woman of about thirty- 
five and did her part to make “life in 
the woods” pleasant. Neither mother 
nor daughter appeared to have many 
household cares, for they frequently 
roamed the woods in quest of the 
many good things to eat, that abound 
in these tropic regions. 








Lani had a very sweet voice and ac- 
companied her singing with a guitar, 
which she played very sweetly and 
many an evening we passed about the 
campfire very comfortably. She could 
yodel like a Swiss girl and often we 
would hear her singing and yodeling 
as she came up the valley to cross up to 
the tableland where we were cutting 
the large koa trees, preparatory to 
hauling them to the mill to turn into 
the handsome lumber so much sought 
after for making fine furniture. There 
Was not a man in the camp who was 
not charmed with her. 

There was a little Chinaman who 
came up through our valley, leading 
pack horses, whose business was buy- 
ing pepeiao, an ear-shaped fungus 
which grows very plentifully on the 
trunks of decayed trees on the wind- 
ward sides of all the islands. This 
fungus contains a good deal of gela- 
tinous matter and is largely exported 
to China, where .t is used for soup 
making. This poor little waif of a 
Celestial, named Leong Sing, fell in 
love with our Lani at first sight and 
the frequent wanderings up our val- 
ley were not warranted by the inexten- 
sive trade in that section. He made 
the acquaintance of a Chinaman who 
had a camp in a neighboring valley, 
where he was making charcoal from 
the branches of the koa trees, which 
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he purchased from us. He got to 
staying over night with his friend and 
would sometimes join our campfire of 
an evening.and listen to La sing- 
ing. None of us suspected him of 
the effrontery falling in love with 
our Lani or of expeciing her to recipro- 
cate his affection. While at work one 
day in the woods her father told us 
that the Chinaman had proposed and 
wanted to carry her off to Lahaina, 
where his uncle had a large store. 
This was a greater temptation to 
Lani than we suspected, as she was 
very fond of good clothes and the 
Chinese are noted for taking the best 
of care of their wives in that re- 
spect. Also was not Lahaina the cap- 
ital, where young’ people were numer- 
ous and where her accomplishments 
would be appreciated. But her father | 
had higher aspirations for his daugh- | 
ter and wished that she might marry a 
haole. 


ce 


ni 
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There was a young man camp, 
named Frank Willoughby, who had 
come round the Horn in a whaler and 
had decamped as soon as the vessel 
touched at Honolulu, as many of our 
best and worst men did. Frank had 
a good education and was a very fine 
looking, healthy young fellow of a 
most amiable disposition. When Frank 
heard of the Chinaman’s proposal he 
said he would kill the saffron-colored 
Celestial on sight and break every 
bone in his body for his presumption. 
Then we knew that Frank was badly 
smitten. But he was not the only 
one who was struck bad, as there was 
a young half Hawaiian-Portuguese 
named Joe Edwards who was also very 
denunciatory of the Chinaman and ex- 
pressed a wish for his speedy demise. 
There was another man who was 
head over heels in love with Lani and 
his affection was so utterly unsuspect- 
ed, that when we became aware of it 
“vou might knock us all down with 
a feather.” He wasa big, hulking 
black Portuguese named Shenandoah, 
a most repulsive, villainous-looking 
scoundrel, with black warts on his 
face; an Iago who we never dreamed 
could capture our Vesdemona and who 
consequently never came into our cal- 
culations. As to the Chinaman, his 
name was “mud” from that time on. 





| ahle 


| bullock team fool enough to n 


The work in the woods, felling those 
mammoth koas and nauling them with 
caitle to the mill, was looked on more 


as play than work, but we were very 
tired at night just the same. The 
ie, an almost impenetrable climbing 
ine, seemed to take delight in wrap- 
ping its rootlets around those koas, to 


+ 
t 


the vexation of the woodsman, and 
would sometimes take hours to get 
at the trunk of a tree. In chopping this 
ieie the axe would sometimes fly back 
to the peril of the chopper. Once 
Frank had the bad (or good) :uck 
to get cut in the head with his ax an 

as he bled very freely we were mich 
alarmed and took him down to ihe 
camp. Kamaka put a bandage of some 
native herbs about his head and he 
remained home two or three days. 
How far his courtship progressed diir 
ing his ¢ alescence we were never 
to learn. Joe said he wished he 


+ 
at 


nv 
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| could get his foot cut off, or something 


equally desperate, that he might reap 
the benefits of a similar period of con- 
valescence. 


Sometime after this the boss told us 
we could all go down to Wailuku for 
a holiday and spend the Fourth of July, 
which was going to be grandly cele- 
brated that year on account of some 
favorable news from home, provided 
we would take a load of koa lumber 
down. Horses were not very plenti- 
ful with and we were to ride on 
the load. As Nui and Shenandoah were 
to drive the six yoke of oxen and Luni 
and her mother were to ride with us, 
we jumped at the opportunity. 

We gct away about 5 a. m., Nui and 
Shenandoah walking on either side of 
the team and there never was more 
fun in a basket of monkeys than on 
that wagon. He had our standbys, Nig- 
ger and Puakea on the tongue but the 
young cattle in front would dash ahead 
and fetch up, then would turn in their 
tracks and get tangled in the chains, 
no sooner then with a lot of bad 
language they would get straightened 
out, they would run into another mess 
and this was repeated ad nausea 

All across that sunburnt plain from 
East Maui plantation to the beach at 
Kahului we bumped over rocks and 
into gullies, for who ever knew of a 
ss any 
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of these opportunities to get even with 


man for his inhumanity to them? To- | 


wards 1 p. m. we reached Kahului, the 
cattle with their tongues hanging out 
for lack of water. Here was plenty oi 
it and the whole team rushed into the 
sea only to find that this fluid which 
so much resembled water was noi the 
kind they were accustomed to. 

Now we were in reai danger of get- 
ting drowned or getting the wheels 
stuck in the quicksand. Frank sug- 
gested that we take the wheels off our 
chariot, the way Pharoah cid and float 





ashore. He was told to kulikuli and | 


suggest some way out of the dificul- 


ty which was feasible. All of us knew | 


how to direct the drivers, however, 
and if they had listened to us we would 
have been there yet. Nui dashed into 
the water to seaward of the cattle and 
striking one of the young leaders on 
the nose it bellowed with pain and 
turned shorewards and we were saved 
probably for a worse fate. 
rived safely at Wailuku and hastened 
to relieve ourselves of the superfluous 
real estate gathered on the way, for 
the winds of Kahului isthmus can carry 
more red dirt per cubic inch than an 
Arabian simoon, and deposit it more 
evenly on any obstructing surface. 
That evening we met Lani and her 
mother at the village store and post- 
office and soon gifts were showered cn 
the girl. Frank had received a remit- 
tance from home and nothing would do 
but he must give her a side saddle, one 
of those fancy locking horse-killers. 
Joe bought her a fancy bridle, and an- 
other member of the party gave her 
a flaming scarlet felt saddle cloth. All 
these to a poor girl who did not own a 
horse. Horses were pretty cheap in 
those days, from $5 up. Frank bought 


should dare talk in this 
manner to our Lani? And uring 
tones of authority too! This was the 
last straw! Frank opened up on him 
with a volubility and a vocabulary 
which could only have been acquired 
before the mast on an American whal- 
ed. Shenandoah dropped his armful 
of bundles and made a rush at him to 
annihilate him. Frank had played 
football too much in college to be bad- 
ly terrified and when the Portuguese 
struck at him he lowered his head and 
rushed his black opponent, taking him 
just in the short ribs with his head, 
and Shenandoah was hors de combat 
instanter. It was sometime before he 
culd take a breath, then had to be 
taken off to a room, which he did not 
leave until we were ready to return 
to Hoikaopuiaawalau. Frank got a 


earth 


| nice horse for himself and he and Lani 


|enjoyed the Fourth o1 July undisturb- 


| ed. 


We ar-| 


Our homeward journey was ful! of 
difficulties. It had started to rain, the 
young bullocks were as cantankerous 
is on the outward trip—but at last we 
reached camp safely. 

A couple of days afterwards the 
charcoal burner came over and told 
us that Leong Sing had been there dur- 
ing our absence. ‘‘He comes again.” 
That evening he called on Lani and she 
flatly told him in some expressive way 


| that she wished no more of his aticu- 


her a cream colored mare from a by-| 


stander for $20 and placing the saddle 

and accoutrements on, he requested her 

to mount and try the saddle. 
Shenandoah had been buying dress 


goods at the instigation of Lani’s moth- |} 


er and when he came out and saw the 
beautiful girl mounted on the prancing 


tions. He retired to the Chinese camp 
and we saw him no more. The follow- 
ing day the charcoal burner came over 
and asked where Leong Sing was. We 
said we did not know. Then said he, 
“He must be dead, for his hat is lying 
beside the charcoal kiln and it looks 
as if he had fallen in and burnt to 
death.” We went over to see and 
things did have that appearance, as 
the roof had fallen in and the pit was 
a mass of flame. The Chinaman must 


|have taken the rejection of his suit 


| 


horse, he swore she should never ride |} 


it home, and commanded her to dis- 
mount. 

His arrogance was too much 
for us. 


| Willoughby with the murder. 


What! this clod of | 


very much to heart to have destroyed 
himseif in such a terrible manner. 
That same day Shenandoah rode off 
to Makawao on Lani’s horse and re- 
ported the death of Leong Sing and 
swore out a complaint charging Frank 
A con- 
stable came over and took Frank away 
and when the coroner’s inquest was 
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held the 


jury returned a verdict | 
“died by the hands of some one un-| 
known to us.” At the examination be-| 
fore the magistrate Shenandoah and} 
Joe Edwards both swore to having re- | 
peatedly heard Frank Willoughby | 
threaten to kill the Chinaman and the 
magistrate held Frank without bail, 
to be tried by the next Circuit ag 
at Lahaina. He was taken over the 
mountains by a policeman. Joe Ed- | 
wards skipped out for fear he might 
be also arrested, for his threats had | 
been as pronounced as Frank’s. | 

When Frank and the guard got into 
Lahaina he sent for an old friend of 
his father’s, Farwell, who was practic- | 
ing law there and he persuaded the 
Circuit judge to accept bail, as there 
had been no body found and thus no | 
cause for the calling’ of a coroner ’s | 








| Liow 


jury, and that the magistrate acted on 
the mere surmise of a pair who were 
jealous of the prisoner. | 

Frank went home with Farwell and | 
the latter advised him to return home | 
to New York as his parents were ex- | 
ceedingly anxious about him Frat KI" 
refused to skip his bail however, and | 
determined to stand trial like a man. | 

Within two weeks the Chinaman, 
Leong Sing, came in with his uncle 


who had started a search for him, and 
Frank was ordered discharged. The 
Chinaman had felt so heartbroken that 
he wandered away up the 
and climbed up on a ridge and 
walking until he met a heavy 
and as it is pretty cold up there 
turned to back. Unfortunately he 
did not take the same ridge down, a 
thing likely enough to occur, as he had 
walked so far as to have passed the 
heads of several ravines, and keeping 
too much to the right had brought up 
the following night at Halehaku, some 
six miles from his point of departure. 
The natives took care of him and in 
a few days he was enabled to get a 
horse and return to camp to the agree- 
able surprise of the rest of us. 

Frank took Mr. Farwell’s advice and 
went straight home to New York. 
Years afterwards we were riding from 
Waihee to Lahaina py way of Ka- 
hakuloa and arriving at the latter vil- 
lacie we felt as if some fish and poi 
would taste good. It was a dilapidated 


had ravine 
kept 
shower 
he 


so 





iooking and the shanties were 
hardly better than pigsties, but we de- 
cided that it was better to eat there 
than to risk going farther and finding 
nothing. 

We stopped at the best looking shan- 
ty and were told they would prepare us 
some opihi, a shell abundant on 
the rocks there, the sale of which is 
about the only source of livelihood of 


nie 
piace 


+ } 
isn 


the few inhabitants. 

Imagine our surprise when we were 
called to eat to find that our hostess 
was none other than |ani, that Shen- 
andoah was our host and that their 
@even little, black fisprings were 
the kids we saw perched on the fence. 

Lani was an old fagsed out woman 
without any traces of the belle she had 
been while Shenanacah was blacker 
and uglier than ever. “Apples of So- 
dom,” said my friend, as we paid for 


our opihi and poi and departed. 





SUCCESS. 


do you spell Success? 

Says the lover with lisping voice: 

‘l spell Success with my sweetheart’s yes, 

When she owns I’m her only choice. 
es— 


Success!” 


w.do you spell Success? 
Says the actorina gay: 
‘i_ spell Success p-r-e-double-s, 
When tl 1e critics push my play. 
LESS— 


Success!” 


liow do you spell Success? 
Says the capitalistic cove: 
‘I spell Success with a capital S 
And a coupie of strokes, by Jove 
s— 


$uccess!”’ : 
—Judge’s Library. 





TRY THIS ONCE. 

Get up on the right side of the bed! 

Say good morning on the right side 
of your mouth! 

Go to the open window and breathe 
deeply twenty times! 

Take a tepid or cold bath, sponge, 
tub, shower or creek! 

Drink some water! 

Work a little while! 

Eat your breakfast! 

Do just the best you can until 10 
o’clock. 

And then do just the 
the rest of the day! 

Be thankful for the good you have! 

As for the rest, forget it! 


best you can 
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POLITICAL REMINISCENCES 2.2.2.2 


BY W.E. MOLLISON 
Pb nb bbe ttt ep 


Mr. W. E. Moliison Tells the Story of | 
the State Conventions of ’88 and 92 | 
—Mississippi’s Part in Them. 
From a recent issue of the Vicks- 

burg American we cull some interest- 
ing information concerning conditions, 
which led to the Harrison interpola- 
tion into the one period of Democratic 
administration which broke into the 
continuity of Republican supremacy 
from Lincoln’s presidency until the 
present day. 

It is interesting to learn how “Prov- 
idence” fell short to secure for Har- 
rison and his host the victory which 
the Democrats enthusiastically strove 
to gain, “their appetite whetted by 
four years’ deprivation from the flesh- 
pots” around which they had reveled 
during Cleveland’s first term. 

The gathering of Republicans .at 
Chicago in 1888 was small in power, 
seattered in opinion. Says Mr. Molli- 
son: 

“And wide diversity of opinion as 
to the name of the nominee showed 
that freemen were gathering untram- 
meled for the fray. Mr. Blaine, the 
idol of the party, was abroad. He had 
sent a letter of great force and pathos 
to his personal friends from the sun- 
ny climes of Italy, announcing that 
he was not desirous of again leading 
the Republican hosts to battle. But 
so firm and so enthusiastic were these 
hosts, gathered from all quarters of 
the Union, that they did not take NO 
for an answer—” 

In short, when the convention as- 
sembled Blaine’s name was cheered 
fervently, his friends stopped not 
mentioning him for nominee and not- 





withstanding the warning which the 
blundering defeat of 1884 had given, 


;}and two telegrams from Blaine him- 


self, ordering that his name be kept 
from the convention, many of his fa- 
natic followers voted for him to the 
last. 

With Blaine eliminated, John Sher- 
man seemed certain of the prize. Oth- 
er probables were Gen. Russel A. Al- 
ger of Michigan, of financial rather 
than popular weight. Depew, Harrison, 
Robert Lincoln, Jeremiah Rusk, Wal- 
ter Q. Gresham, William McKinley, 
Jr., and J. B. Foraker received the 
support of their states. James Hill of 
Mississippi secured 13 out of the 16 
votes in the convention for Sherman. 
And the excellent work of Walter 
Gresham in Cleveland’s cabinet gave 
him a great prestige which was great- 
ly enhanced by John R. Lynch’s enthu- 
Siastic support. 

But little eloquence bloomed forth 
in the nominating speeches. The 
most able, Mr. Mollison tells us, was 
Richard W. Thompson’s presenting 
Benjamin Harrison as the nominee of 
the party. He continues: 

“Signs of promise were in the air 
everywhere. Somehow the country 
had not been taking kindly to the 
Democratic efforts towards tariff re- 
form, and it was understood from the 
start that Harrison ought to win; and 
for one time the favorite came in first 
‘in a canter.’ New York, Illinois and 
the other states that had veered away 
from the moorings of the G. O. P. in 
1884, promised to come back into the 
fold.” 

As a matter of fact Harrison did 


Se 
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carry Indiana and New York, and the | 
Democrats never tired telling of the | 
means the former | 
state to accomplish his end. But Har- | 
straight- laced Puritan as he 
was, considered himself a ruler by 
“Divine right,” and estranged the 
“practical politicians” of his party 
from his cause; the “work of provi- 
dence,” as he called his victory, was 
abandoned by the Platts, Quays and 
Dudleys, and Harrison was left four 
years later. 

In 1892 the state conventions bade 
fair to turn into pitched battles. The 
Democrats were ravenous for’ the 


he employed in 


rison, 





Finally the humor of the situation 
dawned upon the excited participants 
in battle royal. the 
renowned gunner, Colonel Jones Ham- 
ilton, with a trusty 45 calibre “root- 
ing” for Mr. Mollison, and yelling that 
he hold his chair, and that he would 
blow a hole through any man that 
touched him. The Mississippi legisla- 
ture had come to witness the proceed- 
ings and their cheering and “rooting” 
turned the intensity of endeavor into 
appreciation of the ludicrous element. 
So the convention went on, two bo- 
dies occupying the same space at the 
same time. The only difficulty of this 


There was 


the 


fleshpots. Bruce and Lynch waged a| proceeding was speechmaking, a loud 
strong battle with James Hill in Miss- | voice, and rapid-fire delivery scoring 
issippi, the first falling out in their|the advantage. Finally two sets of del- 
long career. The state convention| egates were elected who went to Min- 
was held in the opera house at Jack-| neapolis, there to battle for the right 





Mr. Mollison elected | 
temporary chairman by the hosts of | 
James Hill. Many delegates were | 
armed with pistols, and determined to | 
use them, for each party vowed to} 
no matter how the | 


son and was 


take the chair 


vote stood. A roll call was demanded | ! 


and the tabulation of the vote showed | 
a margin total of | 
245 votes cast. To quote Mr. Molli-| 

| 


of some ten ina 


son: 

“there was the wildest excitement. | 
Determined and daring men gathered | 
around chairman selected, and | 
rapidly the platform; and | 
there ensued a struggle over the chair | 


the 
reached 


which men who witnessed it may 
never forget. On the one hand was J.| 


Meredith Matthews, son of J. Print | 


} vention 


to seats before the National Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Credentials. 
The Harrison forces controlled the 
convention and the National Commit- 
tee was in the hands of the opposi- 
“and it was thought, says Mr. 
follison, that all of the contestants 
opposed to Harrison would be seated 


tion, 


by the committee whether or not. But 
on the eve of the gathering of the con- 
it became whispered abroad 
that the administration had 
made terms with a member from one 
of the territories and that the balance 
of power had shifted to the friends of 


forces 


Harrison.” 

The Harrison forces wanted Shelby 
for temporary chairman, 
but found a powerful opposition in the 


aT f 
avi. 4 


‘ullom 








Matthews, who had in the convention | combine, Thomas C. Platt, Matthew S. 
half a dozen brothers, some of whom| Quay; a compromise was effected by 
had notches on the handles of their | naming J. Sloat Fassett for the place. 
guns. On the Hill side the writer (Mr. | However, the friends of Harrison, 
Mollison) was supported by many de-|sure of the votes, had things their 
termined Republicans and some fewj|own way in the convention, and no 
who always follow Hill’s| well organized body to oppose them. 
The friends of John Sherman, Mr. 


Democrats 
leadership in the state.’ 


, 
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Blaine and even William McKinley, | Mississippi does not wish me to do so, 
who was permanent chairman of the | and it would not be well. I come to 
convention, hoped for a turn of affairs | assure the Republicans of this country 
because they realized that Harrison’s | that the delegates from non-voting 
impossible. He| states do not always vote as a return 
had offended all the strong men who | for past favors. Ve come believing 
had aided him in the doubtful states | that New York, Wisconsin and Cali- 
in 1888, and they were reluctant to | fornia should tell us what candidate 
express an optimistic view of his | is dearest to the hearts of Republi- 
(Applause.) We have weighed 


re-election would be 


chances to win after the nomination | cans. 





Then came the turning point; while 
the delegates were in Chicago, Mr. 
Blaine resigned his seat in Harrison’s | 
cabinet, thus giving up his brilliant 
campaign for the uniting of all the re- 
publics on the American continent. It | 
was surmised that Mr. Blaine wanted | 
the presidential nomination. Great ef- 
forts were made to secure it for him, 
but little hope was entertained as to} 


had been made. | 
| 
| 


S 


the possibility of his success against 
the Harrison forces. 

Mr. Mollison, as a last effort, was 
urged to make a speech before the 
convention. Foraker, it was} 

should lend encouragement. 
The air was thick with apprehension | 
when, calling the roll of states on| 
the question of nomination of candi- | 
dates for the presidency, a long pause 
intervened between the calling of Mis- 
sissippi and the state previous on the 
list. Finally Mississippi called 
and Mr. Mollison stepped to the plat- 
form. Reporters swarmed around him 
asking for whom he would speak—the 
few 
people knew what was coming, and 
until the last words of the speech 
none not initiated knew whose name 
would be presented, and few had di- 
vined. 

Here follows the speech in full: 

“The state I hail from cast its elec- 
toral vote for Cleveland the day before 
yesterday. I make no promise to this 
convention opposed to that election. 





Senator 
insisted, 


was 


excitiment was intense, for but 





well the reasons given by our fellow 
Republicans who vote at elections as 
well as at nominating 
They have told us. 


great 


conventions. 
Winds from your 
prairies bring to our ears 
sound which we could not resist, if we 
would. 


a 


Every breeze brings a name 
magic and charmful; it repeats a name 
dear to the heart of childhood as well 
as to the heart of age. That name is 
of the greatest citizen of the world. 
No man is jealous of him. Our great- 
est call him chief. Nominate him and 
you will render the doubtful states of 
the mighty East and West certain, and 


the certain states of the South doubt- 


‘ful. I ask, fellow Republicans of the 


a ballot that 
nominate 
that 
greatest of all Republicans, James G. 
Blaine.” (Great applause.) 

When the name of Blaine was pro- 
nounced went wild, 
guests in the galleries, and notably 
the beautifully gowned daughter of a 
former Mississippi senator, 
enthusiasm renewed 
fury whenever it seemed to wane. 


great free North, with 
will be counted, that you 


that greatest living statesman, 


the convention 


uo. 
fanned the to 
But all was in vain: The allies of 
1888, of the dubious states, would not 
respond, nursing their 
against Harrison. Then 
discouragement 
lamed the forces 


grievances 
died, 
apathy 
had followed 


Blaine 
and and 
that 
him and his cause. Harrison 
blamed for the woes; and the country’s 


interest wes flagging; Harrison was 


was 
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not wanted and thus came about the | of power forever after. However, af- 





re-election of Cleveland, by so de-|ter one year already all eyes were 


| 


cisive a majority that the Democrats | straining towards 1896. 


s | 
seemed to be entrenched in the seats | 





HON. W. E. MOLLISON. 





Hon. W. E. Mollison, lawyer, banker, and publicist of Vicksburg, 
Miss., was born in Issaquena County at what is now Mayersville, Mississip- 
pi. He does not remember when he received the first part of his education. 
He could read at five and since that time has been a student. He attended 
the Blue Back Speller Schools in his native bailiwick and was, as he has 
been most of the time since, at the head of his classes. He went to Fisk 
University in 1876 and although he had not much technical training he en- 
tered the preparatory school and was qualified to enter Oberlin College with 
the class of 1883. This, from common fractions on a plantation showed 
some progress. 

He was married to a schoolmate in the Fisk University Chapel in 
1880, and entered actively upon the battle of life. He studied law in the 
otlice of Judge Jeffords and was admitted to the bar at his home town in 
May, 1881. His wife was his able assistant during these early struggles 
and made the start comparatively easy. 

He was appointed Superintendent of Public Education of Issaquena 
County by a Democratic Board of Education over a white Democrat. He 
served the two years in that place and in 1883 was elected Clerk of the 
Circuit and Chancery Courts of his County. He was re-elected in 1887 
without opposition. polling within fifteen votes of the largest ever cast in 
the County. 

In 1892 he retired from the office and resumed the practice of law. 
He was appointed District Attorney pro tem in 1893 by a Democratic 
Judge, a distinction which no other man of his race has ever enjoyed. He 
was appointed by President McKinley, Supervisor of the 12th Census, 
and with 165 enumerators under him in the most important district in the 
state, he discharged the duties of the office in a manner which won for him 
the encomiums of the people of the state. 

In the political world he has been prominent for years. He has been 
Chairman of his District Committee and Secretary of the State Committee. 
He represented the State in the National Republican Convention of 1892 at 
Minneapolis and made a speech in that body nominating James G. Blaine 
which brought him to the attention of the country. He organized and put 
in operation the first banking institution managed by Negroes in the State 
of Mississippi; and the Lincoln Savings Bank of Vicksburg is one of tlie 
best known institutions in the country.—Eprror. 
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EGYPT By people poor and much tax-bur- 

dened. 


The mighty centuries bow before thee, 


| To be in after life well guerdened. 
| Great festivals, most days abounded, 
And song in many fanes resounded. 


Tombs tell of Pharoak rh ad 

sa ’ — - wae Gods were the chiefest thought of peo- 
Tombs tell of Toil that killed its thou- =~. 

sands, The pyramid, instead of steeple, 


Of slavery’s dead hundred thousands, 


Reminded them of heaven, his dwell- 


si x . ing 
For pyramids, for king’s embalming, . ” 
To wait the future life’s alarming, The yoni though, some mystery 


Life dread by most, desired by fewer, 
Some to Pain’s smart must more inure. 
The monuments to human weakness, 
Still tell how man in slavery’s meek- 
ness, 

May here be changed for future glory, 
May suffer here, so runs the story, 
And in the future be rewarded. 

No comfort here need be afforded. 


Land where the plague commits most 


They held a feast of resurrection, 

Which in their worship’s close connec- 
tion, 

And when the sun begins returning, 

It woke a yule or easter yearning, 

In those so simple ages olden, 

Which some still say they think 
golden. 


is 


This granary the nations needed, 
And Conquests’ eye its riches heeded, 


ravage, : , cia hi 
And where the diseases are most sav- It long hath lived in subjugation, 
age And hardly is it now a nation. 
Where heat destroys and drouth is 
dreaded mas A race should bow its neck to no man, 
Where wretchedness to most is wedd- But this was conquered by the Roman, 
ed Then by the Moslem subjugated, 


Where Madness’ reign is not retarded, 
All idiots as saints regarded; 


Beneath a rule the people hated. 
That ruler now ’neath England fast- 


So some who live in humble station,|_ ened, , , 
Fain idiocy for veneration.* For weal or woe, which will be hast- 
. ; ened? 


Nile-nourished was the ancient nation, 

Which worshipped all reptile creation; 

No other people were so prayerful; 

Of all the gods this race was careful; 

No other ever so priest-ridden— 

Where swine and fish were both for- 
bidden, ‘ 

But priests enjoyed the fleshly offer- 
ings, 

Made to the Trinity, in sufferings, 


The Trinity here is known again, 

The region where the thought began. 
| Look in their book of ancient prayer, 
| And you will find the teaching there, 
| One, half divine, but flesh and bone, 
|On earth once lived, died to atone. 
—Perry Marshall. 


' 

| 

om, 
*Literally true; see authorities on 

| insanity in Egypt.—P. M. 
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MADAGASCAR. Cattle and hides and their rice are 
| their sellings, 


Two of the islands owned by the | Rice is the food that supplieth the 


Ocean home. 
Measure a trifle more than dost Their — they deem “The Crea- 
thou. — “ 
High rose the earth in volcanic com- = The Fragrant 
motion, va 


: | Prover 
Made the great mountains that tow- | overbs, and preaching by some 
on there mew: small dictator, 
Approaching six thousand feet eleva- Rarely see new truth under the —— 
tion Fetich and charms and great supersti- 
dc = . tion 
Tsi-afa-javona, “that mists c: nnot | , - - 
climb F m | Blight their beliefs, and it may be 
4s ! 
ae , _ our own. 
Rising now eight thousand feet to his | = . 
station | They sacrifice sheep with much repe- 
ste , 





lavohaika, “lofty, defying, sublime.” | Off oy f fowls do th ke t 
‘ Sc or Ww 4 
Dense are the forest that rise  o’er} “—- S owe ae ey ee 
| a 3. 


the highlands, | 

Where the wild hurricane hath his} 

round nest, | 

Climate there more like our Albion’s | 
islands | Habessinia mcaneth confusion, 

Than of the Africa nigh, at the west/ so many tribes together are mingled, 

Hot and malarial are the low resi0ns,/On the high plains that rise from the 





ABYSSINIA. 








Contrasting illy with lake-lands Red sea 
above,, Six thousand feet above the sea level, 
Tropical life there aboundeth in leg-| goutherly more, they rise to ten thou- 
ions, sand 
tn« ++ +1 y — sa a sinc . P : 
Beauty there warbles and singeth| yountains seemed tossed in every di- 
in love; rection 
Malagasy people, like Polynesions, Shapes in appearance strangely fan- 
Malay in blood, and are yellow or tastic. 
erown, ; _ | Wildly are broken, abruptly precipi- 
Law-loving people, though law hath its tous 
lesions, Whence the head waters that wet the 
Livin in villages, country and Nile region. 
town. : Heat is here tempered by great ele- 
Society ranks and arranges in class- | vation. 
“2a |Climate salubrious save in low re 
Few are the rich and the many are | sions 
poor, |Rains from Monsoons raise the Nile 






Nobies, then commons, mak 
great masses, 
Slaves are the conquered who serv >| 
at the door, 
Arabs and Negroes comprise 
portion, | 
‘Mong people nomadic scarce 
the soil, 
The truth that they tell is told in dis- 
tortion, 7 . 
Nobles love lying as those do that | triennial, 
noi): ; ;}One kind of corn, called by natives 


Houses, and huts made of clay for LOCuasa, 
: : Feeds with its bread all the low 
their dwellings, 


up - river. 


Lofty plateaus, though lacking in for- 

| ests. 

Sometimes have tree-clumps and bush- 
es of beauty, 

Glens and ravines and springs of pure 
vater. 

Soil is so rich that some crops are 


? 











classes. 
Clothed in a toga as once worn in| (Cotton is grown, and wild groweth 
Rome, ' the coffee; 
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Pomegranates and grapes grow near 
the orange, 
Lemons, bananas, myrrh also and bal- 


sam, 


With medicinal plants of pleasant 
aroma, 
Often are seen on hillsides and val- 
leys. 
Goats and sheep and _long-horned 


hump-raced oxen, 
Dwell beside the Caucassian 
Formerly fled fromthe field 
bia, 


F. 


rmer, 
of Ara- 


Skillful as formerly on their fleet 
horses, 

Here the hyena oft enters’ the 
houses, 

Two-horned rhinoceros dwells with 
the lion, 


ane 


Leopards ar 

the 
Hyppopotami 
Buffalo, antelop 
All have a home in this marvelous reg 


panthers are killed by 
people, 


laze rs, 


in the rive 
hyrax and monkey, 


r 





ion. 
Bird if rare plumage and wonderful 
beauty 
Eagle and vulture, parret and part- 
ridge 
Dwe this land of thrushes and 
allows 
O1 ace of Jews by the name of 
Falashas : 
Clai their descent from K theo- 
yoan 
Chri unit though, is the chiefest 
eligion, 
Preached the folks in three hun- 
] and thirty, 
Fe: ays and fast-days and baptism 
ire frequent, 
Chil na ircumcised com- 
ent: 
animals’ flesh may be 
Iso in twain is divided. 
Nu rous priests, commanding all 
reverence, 
Monks and the of great popular 
favo 
Have over them bishop, Abuna. 
Na! which meaneth in their tongue, 
our Father. 
Rude are their churches, shaped 


like a circle, 
Thatched on the roofs, and with three- 
fold 
One for the 


com 


partments, 


laity, that is the outer, 


One for the priests, who render God 
service, 

Holy of Holics is the sacredest cen- 
ter. 


Worship consists in the reading the 
Scriptures, 

in dispensing 
supper. 

Mary, the Virgin, is their queen of 


Then the sacrament 


heaven, 

Great intercessor for the sins of all 
races. 

Numbers above that they give the Al- 
mighty. 

His name invoke they to witness a 


falsehood, 

Daring not call on St. George or St. 
Michael. 

| Legends of Saints and disputes on 

religion, 

| Almost entirely make up their let- 
té 

Language they speak is a mixed Ethi- 
opic. 





“re 
rs, 


Christians divide themselves into 
three parties, 
Cursing ach other, not eating to- 


gether, 


isputing but 


one point, the unction 


of Jesus. 
When one is murdered they leave to 
relations 
| Right to take on themselves chance of 
| avengers; 
Having no relatives, priests take the 


vengeance, 
Marriage held lightly permits of po- 


ligamy, 


} 

"Neath the thatched roofs of their 
| conical houses, 

iW ere they drink mead, and beer they 
| call bousa. 

They have an emperor, long but a 
puppet 


in hands of some powerful 
chieftain, 
oft 
useful. 


the 


id 


Emperors to the few have been 


AUSTRALIA. 


with which we have none on 
the earth to compare it, 
natives and animals differing 
much from all others, 

| With winter in June and summer be- 
| gun in December, 


A region 


With 
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Its trees with leaves long, and too 
narrow for shade, make the for- 
ests. 

Drouth seizeth the desert 
up most of the rivers. 

The young of the animals creep into 
pouches for shelter, 

The birds are half serpent,, yet are 
they properly feathered, 

The people, though cannibal, still are 
complex in their speaking, 
Their language equals the Greek in 

variety of verb conjugation, 

And equals it, too, in complexity of its 
declensions, 

A singular, dual and plural, it hath like 
the Greek tongue. 

Simplicity cometh only with greater 
advance of all people, 

As great, it is today with the truly 
marvelous English. 

And but for the heat of 
great would become 
people 

Who settle and build 
greatest of islands, 

And those on the prettier, happier isle 
of New Zealand. 

—Perry Marshall. 
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NEW GUINEA. 


’Neath the tropical clime of the dis- 
tant equator, 
the earth’s second 
longest of islands, 
Live the Papuans, half man and half 
monkey, 
men despising the men of the 
mountains, 
when the latter are many 
therefore the stronger, 
As city men here look down 
men of the country;— 
Eating sometimes human flesh, 
yet fearing 
than all things 
spirits departed, 
Building small houses apart to entice 
them 
remove a brief space 
homes of the living. 
Awed by the heights of the mountains, 
he worships, 
Yet but a few objects; few challenge 
his homage. 
Beauty abides in 
plumage, 


On largest and 


Coast 
Save and 
on the 
and 
the 


More besides, 


To from 


the birds of rare 


and drieth | 


in Australia’s 


But little indeed doth he care for the 
beautiful, 

Prefers he the painting and body ta- 
tooing, 

To the loveliest beauties and blossoms 
of nature; 

And but little indeed doth he sense of 
the moral. 

With adz and the axe of stone made 
for hewing, 

He hollows a log till a boat 
cometh, 

Yet feareth his spirit 
the shadow, 
Beheld as he moveth along on 

waters. 
The climate forbids him to rise into 
learning, 
Or break superstition’s strong bonds 
that have bound him. 
—Perry Marshall. 
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THE TONGUE. 


|“The boneless tongue, so small and 


| weak, 
}Can crush 
| Greek. 


and kill,” declared the 


|“The tongue destroys a_ greater 
horde,” 
/The Turk asserts, 


sword.” 


“than does the 


A Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your 
head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose 
speed,” 
the Chinese, 
steed.” 


Say “outstrips the 


| While Arab sages this impart, 
|“The tongue’s great storehouse is the 
heart.” 


the | 


| From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let 
the tongue.” 


1 
| 
| 
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the whole; 
doth keep 


sacred writer crowns 
keeps the tongue 
his soul.” 


The 
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